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Testimony of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, 
respecting MARY CARD. 


When it pleaseth our Heavenly Father to 
remove, from works to rewards, a faithful labourer 
in his militant church, whose example and influ- 
ence have been exercised for good, through a long 
life of faith and patience, it becomes survivors to 
keep them in remembrance, that in the view 
thereof, others may be incited to love and good 
works, and be engaged to walk by the same rule, 
and to mind the same thing, to the praise of that 
grace which sustained them amid the trials of 
time, and through the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

Our late beloved friend Mary Card, the subject 
of this memoir, was born at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, Fifth month, 12th, 1769, of parents who were 
not members of our religious Society, although 
her mother had been a birthright member, and 
appears to have always retained a regard for the 
principles in which she had been educated; to 
have been frequent in the perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures and the writings of early Friends ; and 
her pious care had evidently a lasting effect upon 
the mind of her daughter. By memoranda found 
among her papers, we learn that, when very 
young, not more than nine or ten years of age, 
she was brought sensibly under the influence of 
Divine grace, and was very serious and thought- 
ful, even at that tender age; but as she advanced 
in life, being naturally of a lively disposition, she 
gave way to an inclination to participate in the 
amusements of her youthful companions, and in 
the gayety and fashions of the day. But this 
indulgence of self in vanity, was not of long 
duration ; for, yielding to the admonition of the 
still, small voice which reproves for sin, and 
points to the right path, she was led to renounce 
all that seemed so attractive and alluring to the 
youthful mind, and to take up the cross to her 
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natural inclination in a remarkable degree ; for, 
when the word was heard in the secret of her 
heart, she conferred not with flesh and blood, but 
from a sense of duty, and with a sincere desire to 
do her Heavenly Father’s will, she renounced all, 
left her gay companions, and at twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age, (as nearly as can be 
ascertained,) gave up to follow the Master in the 
way of his requirings, which led her into great 
simplicity, and into a surrender of what she 
believed called for. From that time until her 
removal from works to rewards, (at nearly eighty 
years of age,) she manifested in her Christian 
walk an example of faith and submission to the 
cross of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

By the Records of Rhode Island Monthly 
Meeting, it appears she was received into mem- 
bership Tenth month, 30th, 1792, and in the 
Twelfth month, 1795, she was married to the 
late Jonathan Card, and settled at Nantucket. In 
the Twelfth month, 1796, they removed to New 
Bedford, and thereby became members of this 
Monthly Meeting. 

Her public appearances in the ministry were 
approved by New Bedford Monthly meeting in 
the Third month, 1818. Though her religious 
communications were not frequent or lengthy, 
yet, through Divine grace, we believe she was 
often favored to reach the true witness in the 
heart. Her labors in the ministry were chiefly 
confined to the limits of her own Meeting, though 
she made a few visits to the families of Friends 
of neighbouring Monthly Meetings, in which she 
was very acceptably engaged. Oar dear departed 
friend was truly a mother in Israel, watchin 
upon the walls of Zion, bearing the burthen o 
the Lord before the people. She was of a diffident 
and retiring mind, and very humble in the estima- 
tion of her own abilities. Her reverent and solid 
deportment in meetings, of which she was a 
diligent attender to a late period of her life, even 
under much suffering from a painful disease, is 
still remembered by many, as instructive and 
encouraging. 

She has left but little on record of the conflicts 
of spirit which were her portion in the straight 
and narrow way in which she was called to walk; 
but enough to show that, in sincerity and truth, 
her desire was to do her day’s work in the day 
time; and that, in childlike dependence on the 
gracious Arm of Strength, she “ pressed forward 
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towards the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Her solicitude and care for her children and 
those with whom she associated, led her to improve 
such opportunities as offered to say a word in 
season for their encouragement ; endeavouring to 
lead the young to the serious consideration of 
that which would conduce to their peace in a 
trying hour. By the side of the sick and dying, 
her simple faith and tender sympathy were 
calculated to give hope and comfort to the sufferer, 
whom she would encourage to look to the source 
of consolation and mercy on which her own mind 
was so steadfastly fixed, and which she had found 
to be an unfailing help in every needful time. 

Some extracts from her memoranda, evincing 
her faith and the fervency of her devotion, are 
subjoined, as worthy of preservation. 

“21st of 10th month, 1810.—Emerging 
almost as from the grave, wherein I have been 
made to see Thy wonder-working hand; Thy 
power above every other power; Thy goodness ; 
Thy long-suffering, and unbounded love and mercy 
towards Thy poor creatures; I feel engaged to 
celebrate Thy most holy name, ‘ who art glorious 
in holiness fearful in praises, working wonders 
through the might of Thy power.’ Yet forever 
blessed and adored be Thy glorious name, who 
condeseendest to the low estates of the work- 
manship of Thy hands; pitying their fallen 
condition, their weakness and infirmity; their 
proneness to evil rather than good; and in Thy 
matchless loving kindness, Thou hast again 
stretched forth Thy helping hand to me who am 
utterly unable (unless Thou art pleased to be 
with me and lead the way) to take one step aright 
for the. promotion of Thy precious cause, in the 
earth, or to the honour of Thy name, which has 
become very dear to me. Thy condescending 
love hath ravished my heart, inasmuch as Thou 
hast been pleased at seasons to enter therein, 
sometimes for its consolation, and at other times 
for its improvement and refinement; holding 
forth the lamp of Thy love, showing the spots 
and blemishes, pointing to the way to be healed 
of them all, which is bearing the cross daily, and 
following Thee in singleness of heart; denying 
self, and looking above the artful insinuations of 
the unwearied enemy unto Thee, the never-failing 


source of strength and support to all who put| her time was much occupied, and very pleasantly 
their trust in Thee.” ‘ |so to the last days of her life, affording much 
1819.—Thou, O just and righteous Lord, | consolation in seasons of suffering and pain. 
wilt have a tried people, tried and proved. O,| Thus did this humble Christian continue on in 
that every trial may be sanctified to my soul | the path which she had chosen in early life ; and 
which Thou, O gracious Being, mayest see meet | so did she persevere to the end of the race, placing 
in thy wisdom to suffer to overtake or come upon | her faithand hope on that Almighty power which 
me ; and that Thou, my Lord and Master, wouldst | she felt to be her support, and to whom with 
endue me with grace to bless the means, however | humble thankfulness, her praise was given, and 
sharp, that enable me to see the depth of the | her resignation to His will made manifest. Her 
iniquity that isin me. May I be so favoured of | last days were days of suffering to the poor 
Thee, as to improve under every such proof of| body, so that some were almost ready to 
Thy fatherly regard, and bless thy holy name, | query in their minds why one so faithful, should 
that thou dost not leave me without thy whole-| be thus called upon to suffer and endure. She 


tarnlisentitiileneesepensicecntesenetc 
some chastisements. If Thou but grant thy 
blessing of preservation, it is no matter by whom 
crosses are administered, if they clear the menta| 
sight, and the eyes of the mind be reanointed to 
see Thy gracious designs in thus permitting the 
grand enemy so to buffet and employ his instry. 
ments, in order to overset Thy work in my 
soul. Wilt thou, Q dearest Lord, strengthen 
my trust, and hope, and faith in Thee; Thou who 
wast never foiled in battle; that through Thee 
and Thy all-powerful, saving help, I may become 
conqueror over all the evil propensities of my 
heart, and that I may be willing that all should 
come to the light, and be brought to Thy judg. 
ment and be judged down. ‘Teach me more and 
more that it is in this way alone I can hope for 
justification from Thee.” 

“1833.—Oh! my soul, seek thou thy God; 
remember the gracious promise of the holy, 
blessed, and ever to be adored Redeemer, that 
‘they that ask, shall receive; they that seek, 
shall find ; and to them that knock it shall be 
opened.’ QO, that I may seek ability to ask aright 
for that succor my soul stands in need of; for 
He, the blessed dispenser of every good and 
perfect gift, alone knows what to give, that will 
most contribute to my furtherance in the things 
that belong to my soul’s peace. May I not 
refuse to drink of the bitter cup sometimes 
administered; but, confidently rely on Him who 
can convert it into a blessing, by making hard 
things easy, and bitter things sweet, and is a 
present helper in every needful time. Blessed 
be his holy name forever !” 

The same trusting spirit, the same true faith, 
was, through her long life, the leading principle 
of her mind, and through many trying seasons, 
was her help and support. Her mind was often 
concerned for her children, on account of many of 
the pernicious publications of the day; that they 
might not spend their time in perusing that which 
would not tend to their improvement, and often 
were her advice, counsel, and persuasion employed 
to prevent, as much as possible, the introduction of 
such reading among them. Her own example in 
respect to this was much in accordance with her 
principles, for, with the Holy Scriptures and the 
writings of those whose Christian experience and 
sound principles were strengthening to her wind, 
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was often heard to say, she had never felt the least 
murmuring thought to arise; and in all humility 
would acknowledge she was sensible of the all- 
sustaining Arm that had been with and kept her 
through life to be underneath, bearing up and 
supporting in the hour of deep distress, believing 
her mind was safely anchored on Christ the Rock 
of Ages, against which nothing could prevail. 

A friend, who visited her in her last sickness, 
thus speaks of the interview: ‘I found her in a 

uiet and sweet frame of mind, suffering much 
from a fatal malady, but enduring it with truly 
exemplary patience. She expressed her strong 
desire that she might be thus sustained until the 
time of her departure should come, and declared 
that she was then witnessing that support and 
well grounded hope, which is alone to be found 
in a firm belief that mercy would be extended to 
her through Jesus Christ our Saviour, in whose 
merits she trusted, and through whom, as the 
only Door, she looked for an entrance into the 
fold of safety.” 

She sweetly departed to her rest on First day, 
the twenty-seventh of Second month, 1848. A 
minister about thirty years. ‘“ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them.” 





For here partiality can have little scope; the law 
is well known, and is the same for all ranks and 
degrees : it follows as a regular conclusion from 
the premises of facts pre-established. But in 
settling and adjusting a question of fact, when 
entrusted to any single magistrate, partiality and 
injustice have an ample field to range in; cither 
by boldly asserting that to be proved which is not 
so, or by more artfully suppressing some circum- 
stances, stretching and warping others, and 
distinguishing away the remainder. Here, there- 
fore, a competent number of sensible and upright 
jurymen, chosen by lot from among those of the 
middle rank, will be found the best investigators 
of truth, and the surest guardians of pubiic 
justice. For the most powerful individual in the 
state will be cautious of committing a flagrant 
invasion of another’s right, when he knows that 
the fact of his oppression must be examined and 
decided by twelve indifferent men, not appointed 
till the hour of trial; and that, when once the 
fact is ascertained, the law must of course redress 
it. This, therefore, preserves in the hands of 
the people that share which they ought to have 
in the administration of public justice, and pre- 
vents the encroachments of the more powerful 
and wealthy citizens. Every new tribunal, erected 
for the decision of facts, without the intervention 
of a jury, (whether composed of justices of the 
peace, commissioners of the revenue, judges of a 
court of conscience, or any other standing magis- 
trates,) is a step towards establishing aristocracy, 
the most oppressive of absolute governments. 
The feodal system, which, for the sake of military 
subordination, pursued an aristocratical plan in 
all its arrangements of property, had been intole- 
rable in times of peace, had it not been wisely 
counterpoised by that privilege, so universally 
diffused through every part of it, the trial by the 
feodal peers. And in every country on the Con- 
tinent, as the trial by the peers has been gradu- 
ally disused, so the nobles have increased in 
power, till the state has been torn to pieces by 
rival factions, and oligarchy, in effect, has been 
established, though under the shadow of regal 
government, unless where the miserable commons 
have taken shelter under absolute monarchy, as 
the lighter evil of the two.” , 

“Tt is, therefore, a duty which every man 
owes to his country, his friends, his posterity, and 
himself, to maintain to the utmost of his power 
this valuable constitution in all its rights; to 
restore it to its ancient dignity, if at all impaired 
by the different value of property, or otherwise 
deviated from its first institution; to amend it 
wherever it is defective ; and, above all, to guard 
with the most jealous circumspection against the 
introduction of new and arbitrary methods of 
trial, which, under a variety of plausible pre- 
tenses, may in time imperceptibly undermine this 
best preservative of English liberty.’’* 




















































For Friends’ Review. 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


The trial by jury has long been considered the 
glory of the English law. Judge Blackstone pro- 
nounces it “the most transcendent privilege which 
any subject can enjoy or wish for, that he cannot 
be affected, either in his property, his liberty, or 
his person, but by the unanimous consent of 
twelve of his neighbours and equals. A constitu- 
tion that has, under Providence, secured the just 
liberties of the nation, for a long succession of 

“ The impartial administration of justice, which 
secures both our persons and our properties, is 
the great end of eivil society. But if that be 
entirely entrusted to the magistracy, a select body 
of men, and those generally selected by the 
prince or such as enjoy the highest offices of the 
state, their decisions, in spite of their own natural 
integrity, will have frequently an involuntary 
bias towards those of their own rank and dignity: 
it is not to be expected from human nature, that 
the few should be always attentive to the interests 
and good of the many. On the other hand, if 
the power of judicature were placed at random in 
the hands of the multitude, their decisions would 
be wild and capricious, and a new rule of action 
would be every day established in our courts. It 
is wisely, therefore, ordered that the axioms of 
law, which are general propositions, flowing from 
abstracted reason, and not accommodated to times 
or to men, should be deposited in the breasts of 
the judges, to be occasionally applied to such 
facts as come properly ascertained before them. 


* Commentaries, Vol. 3, p. 381, &e. 
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The high opinion entertained by this learned 
judge, of the value and importance of the trial by 
jury, seems to have been fully shared by the 
statesmen of this country ; for in the amendments 
to the constitution of the United States, Art 7, 
it is provided that “in suits at common law, 
when the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served.” And in nearly all the State constitu- 
tions, the right of trial by jury, in cases where 
liberty or property is endangered, is specifically 
secured. 

Yet careful as the people of the United States 
appear to have been to secure this palladium of 
our civil rights, there is one class of our popula- 
tion, to whom, on a question of the utmost 
importance, this right is denied. If two claim- 
ants to property over twenty dollars in value 
stand opposed to each other, the question of right 
must be submitted to a jury of twelve disin- 
terested men; but if the bones and sinews of a 
coloured man are claimed by another than the 
man himself, the actual possessor, the case is 
usually entrusted toa single judge. If acoloured 
man in a free state is claimed as a fugitive from 
labour, the law of Congress, so far from referring 
the question to the investigation of a jury, autho- 
rizes a summary decision by an officer of a humble 
grade, upon such evidence as he may judge satis- 
factory; a decision which will, in most cases, be 
conclusive of his fate. The operation of this law, 
has, indeed, been restricted in some of the states, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, by state legislation; 
but in the bill now before Congress, numerous 
officers are constituted judges in such cases with- 
out the intervention of a jury. 

It is well known, and nowhere denied, that the 
constitution of the United States, prohibits the 
states from enacting any law by which freedom 
would be secured to slaves escaping into them 
from other states where they are legally held. 
However painful and repugnant to the feelings of 
freemen the delivery of fugitive slaves must be, 
I believe no state has claimed, or attempted to 
exercise, the power of declaring those persons 
free, who are proved to fall within the constitu- 
tional provision in question. But when the non- 
slaveholding states agreed to this article of the 
federal compact, they did not relinquish the right 
to protect their own people, of every complexion, 
from being carried into slavery on false pretenses. 
They did not agree to give up any but actual 
fugitives from legalized servitude. When a 
person is claimed in a free state as a fugitive 
from labour, the obligation to surrender the per- 
son thus claimed rests upon the correctness of 
the claim. A question of fact is to be settled 
before the constitutional provision, or any law 
founded upon it, can be applied to the case. 

In the celebrated case of Prigg versus the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, judge Story 
remarked; ‘“ We have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in holding that, under and in virtue of the 
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constitution, the owner of a slave is clothed with 
entire authority, in every state in the Union, to 
seize and recapture his slave, whenever he can do 
it without any breach of the peace, or any illega! 
violence.” But this supposes the person seized 
to be an actual slave. A question of fact js 
concerned. If the person so seized is not actually 
a slave, the right of seizure has no existence. 

Upon the inquiry upon what authority and by 
what means shall the delivery of fugitive slaves 
be enforced, the judge observed, “ The clause js 
found in the national Constitution, and not in that 
of any state. It does not point out any state 
functionaries, or any state action to carry its pro- 
visions into effect. The states cannot, therefore, 
be compelled to enforce them; and it might be 
deemed an unconstitutional exercise of the power 
of interpretation, to insist that the states are 
bound to provide means to carry into effect the 
duties of the national government, nowhere dele- 
gated or intrusted to them by the Constitution. 
On the contrary, the natural, if not the necessary 
conclusion is, that the national government, in 
the absence of all positive provisions to the con- 
trary, is bound, through its own proper depart- 
ments, legislative, judicial, or executive, as the 
case may require, to carry into effect all the rights 
and duties imposed upon it by the Constitution.” 

He afterwards proceeds to argue that where a 
claim for the delivery of a fugitive slave is dis- 
puted, the controversy presents a case which falls 
under the exclusive legislation of Congress ; with 
which the state legislatures have no right to inter- 
fere. This, however, relates to the delivery of 
slaves, and does not prohibit the states from pro- 
tecting the free. 

If then, the power of legislating for the delivery 
of slaves who have escaped into the free states, 
belongs exclusively to Congress, it becomes a 
serious question whether that body is not bound, 
by the amendment above mentioned, to provide 
that no person shall be removed as a fugitive 
from labour, from the jurisdiction where he is 
found, until the question of slavery or freedom 
has been decided by a jury. The controversy 
turns on a question of fact; and any tribunal, 
except a jury, being commissioned to settle that 
fact, furnishes a departure from the principles of 
common law; *‘a step towards establishing an 
aristocracy, the most oppressive of absolute 
governments.’ 

In a free state, every man carries in his person, 
in his character as a man, prima facie evidence of 
his freedom ; and neither the citizens nor the 
officers of the state are under any obligation to 
permit him to be removed beyond their limits 
under the character of a fugitive slave, until his 
slavery has been established by competent autho- 
rity. With the claimant it is a question of 
property, probably in all cases beyond twenty 
dollars ; and to the alleged fugitive, a question of 
liberty and almost of lifc, which cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. The question to 
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be decided, as an indispensable preliminary to a 
delivery, is then one of fact, next in importance 
to that of life and death, and therefore obviously 
one for a jury to decide. 

It has indeed been said that the claiming of a 
fugitive slave is neither a criminal prosecution, 
nor a trial at common law. 

In a decision bearing directly on the right to 
a trial by jury, the Supreme Court have defined 
the term “common law’ in special reference to 
its meaning in the amendment to the Constitution, 
which secures this right “in suits at common 
law.” ‘These are their words: 

“Tt is well known, that in civil causes, in 
courts of equity andadmiralty, juries do not inter- 
vene; and that courts of equity use the trial by 
jury only in extraordinary cases, to inform the 
conscience of the court. When, therefore, we 
find that the [7th] amendment requires, that the 
right of trial by jury should be preserved in suits 
at common law, the natural conclusion is, that 
this distinction was present to the minds of the 
framers of the amendment. By common law 
they meant, what the Constitution denominated in 
the third article ‘law ;’ not merely suits, which 
the common law recognised among its old and 
settled proceedings; but suits, in which legal 
rights were to be ascertained and determined, in 
contradistinction to those in which equitable rights 
only were recognised, and equitable remedies were 
administered, or in which, as in the admiralty, 
a mixture of public law, and of maritime law and 
equity, was often found in the same suit. Pro- 
bably there are few, if any, States in the Union, 
in which some new legal remedies, differing from 
the old common law forms, were not in use; but 
in which, however, the trial by jury intervened, 
and the general regulations in other respects, 
were according to the course of the common law. 
Proceedings in cases of partition, and of foreign 
and domestic attachment, might be cited as 
examples variously adopted and modified. Ina 
just sense, the amendment, then, may well be con- 
strued to embrace all suits, which are not of equity 
or admiralty jurisdiction, WHATEVER MAY BE 
THE PECULIAK FORM WHICH THEY MAY ASSUME 
TO SETLLE LEGAL RIGHTS.”—Parsons ys. Bed- 
ford, 3 Peters’ Rep., 456-7. 

Henee, we readily perceive, that not only the 
general course of legal proceedings, but the speci- 
fie provisions of the Federal Constitution, require 
that the question of freedom or slavery should be 
examined by a jury, before an alleged fugitive 
shall be surrendered to a claimant. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped, that in ease a bill for the 
reclamation of fugitives from labour, should be 
acted _ by Congress, the members will not 
f ir obligation to support the Constitution 
of the United States; and that this Constitution, 
as amended, declares that in suits at common 
lisa lars, = nt controversy shall exceed 

e right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, E. L. 





For Friends’ Review. 
COOKING ON HIGH MOUNTAINS.—BEANS FOR 
FOOD. 


The following extracts are taken from Byam’s 
Wanderings in some of the Western Republics of 
America, Xc., a volume, as the Spectator says, 
“ giving the result of the author’s Chilian ex- 
perience, and imparting life and variety to a gen- 
eral account, by the introduction of anecdote and 
personal adventure.” ‘To those who have sup- 
posed boiling was boiling, whether in the moun- 
tain top or in the valley, this paragraph will be 
curious. 


“Feeling very cold, we determined to make 
some soup to warm us; and as we had plenty of 
meat and onions, cut them up, put them into a 
saucepan with salt and cayenne pepper and set 
them to boil. I only relate this for the informa- 
tion of those who have not been to great heights, 
those who wish to go there, and also of those who 
perchance, may believe that boiling must be the 
same boiling all over the world. After our soup 
had bubbled away, in the most orthodox style, 
for more than two hours, we naturally concluded 
that our ‘ bouillon’ was ready, and the meat per- 
fectly done, especially as the last had been cut 
into rather small pieces; but, to our great sur- 
prise, we found the water almost colourless, and 
the meat almost as raw as when it was first put 
into the pot. One of the miners told us it was of 
no use trying to boil anything, as nothing could 
be cooked by water on the top of that mountain ; 
for although the water bubbled away very 
fast, the heat was not great enough to boil a 
potato. 

[At great altitudes the water begins to boil 
long before it arrives at the heat of 212° of Fah- 
renheit; and as water cannot get hotter than the 
boiling-point, except by the compression of the 
steam, nothing can be cooked except by some 
means of confining (with safety) the steam. ] 

I saw directly how the matter lay, and sticking 
the lid tight on the pan, made it fast with heavy 
lumps of silver ore that were lying about, attach- 
ing them to the handle, and putting others on the 
top of all. Ina very short time the steam got 
up, and, though it made the lid jump a little, I 
managed to geta good broth ; to the great surprise 
of the miners, who could not conceive what 1 was 
about.” 


To the economist, or the philanthropic con- 
triver in a land of scarcity, the following may 
perhaps offer some available suggestions. 


“From the president of the republic to the low- 
est beggar, every one, even if he does not eat it, 
has a dish of porotos at his table, or stone at the 
corner of a lane or street. 

But hundreds of thousands dine upon this dish 
every day, without touching any other; and some 
almost live on it, except during the time when 
fruits, especially water-melons, are ripe. 
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The poroto is a species of haricot beans; but 
the bean is of a dark brown or reddish colour, 
and is as nourishing as can well be conceived, at 
the same time being very cheap, and, what is so 
important for a poor man, it perfectly satisfies 
him. He feels all and comfortalL'e; he feels 
strength to work, and when once he likes, would 
never abandon it for other food, unless for a short 
change. 

It has often astonished me when I have seen 
an English labourer in his cottage eating his mid- 
day meal, which consisted of a piece of bread and 
cheese, washed down by a cup of weak tea, or 
rather a poor decoction of sloe-leaves and birch- 
ends—when I knew that, with a little manage- 
ment, he could get a hot, plentiful, and most 
healthy meal, for one quarter of the price that 
the tea and sugar alone cost him. As it is, he 
goes back to his labor, perhaps in frost or snow, 
not only half empty, but feeling his dinner has 
done him but little good; whereas the price that 
his miserable fare has cost him would procure 
not only a good dinner, but a good hot supper for 
himself and whole family ; and they would go to 
bed full and comfortable, and rise in the morning 
fit to do their work, however hard. 

With respect to the healthiness of the diet, it 
is proverbial that no nation can go through hard 
and long-sustained work better than the Chilians, 
although in physical power they certainly are not 
on a par, or near it, with the Anglo-Saxon race: 
but the power and strength of the Chilian miners 
are well known; and yet they have nothing for 
dinner, from one end of the year to the other, but 
these stewed beans. * * * * 

In Chili, they calculated alarge double-handful 
of the dry bean as a good allowance for a man; 
but the bean swelling very much makes the al- 
lowance a large plateful. I will give the recipe 
for cooking them, in the hopes it will meet the 
eye of some benevolent person who has the power 
and wish of seeing it tried among his poorer de- 
pendents. 

Put the beans in an iron pot, cover with water, 
and boil for half an hour. Throw out the 
water, draining it off with care, for the water is 
unwholesome ; but leave the beans in the pot. 
Cover again with fresh water, and boil until the 
beans are nearly done; then drain the water off a 
second time. For the third time of heating up, 
keep the beans in the pot, but add no water ; in- 
stead, add a little (this is for English cottages) 
dripping, kitchen-stuff, salt butter, or lard, ac- 
cording ta the means. Season with salt, and, if 
it can be afforded, pepper, and heat the mess up 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring gently now and 
then. I have often, after a long day’s work, sat 
down to a pleteful of the above fumble dish with 
a relish I have scarcely felt at the Café de Paris 
or the Trois Fréres, and can add, that I was 
more fit for work after the first than the last. I 
will answer for it, that an English laborer would 
go back to his work with his inside in a more 





perfect state of content than on a scanty meal of 
bread and cheese, and, moreover, do his work 
easier. Besides, the remainder may be heated 
up again for supper; and no labourer can eat q 
food more invigorating, and at the some time 
more satisfying. He will goto sleep full and 
contented, and rise in the morning fit for work. 
As to the usual growl of ‘Try it yourself, | 
never recommend anything unless I have tried it; 
and I can truly aver that 1 was never more fit for 
real hard work than when I lived many weeks 
upon these porotos.” 





LOOKING WITHIN. 


A female distinguished for her piety as well as 
by ber eminent station in life, being engaged in 
her youth to seek earnestly after the knowledge 
of divine things, was introduced to a pious man; 
he spoke not a word for some time, when she 
briefly told him her difficulties about prayer. He 
presently replied, it was because she sought that 
without which she had within ; adding, “ Accus- 
tom yourself to seek God in your heart, and you 
will find him.” Having said these words he left 
her: they operated like the stroke of a dart 
which pierced her heart asunder. “TI felt,” said 
she, ‘at this instant a wound very deep, smit- 
ten with the love of God; a wound so delightful 
that I desired never to be cured. These words 
brought into my heart what I had been seeking 
so many years; or rather they made me discover 
what was there, and which I did not enjoy for 
want of knowing it. Oh, my Lord! thou wast 
in my heart, and demanded only the turning of 
mind inward to make me feel thy presence. Ob, 
infinite Goodness! Thou wast so near, and [ 
ran hither and thither seeking thee, and yet 
found thee not. My life was a burden to me, 
and my happiness was within myself. I was 
poor in the midst of riches, and ready to perish 
with hunger, near a table plentifully spread, and 
a continual feast. Oh, Beauty, ancient and new! 
why have I known thee so late? Alas! I sought 
thee where thou wast not, and did not seek thee 
where thou wast. It was for want of understand- 
ing these words of thy gospel, ‘The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation : neither shall 
they say, Lo, here, or lo, there: for behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.’ This, I now ex- 
perienced, since thou becamest my King, and my 
heart thy kingdom, where thou reignedst as sove- 
reign and didst all thy will.” 


The biographer of Bishop Usher says; ‘ The 
year before this learned primate and archbishop 
died, I went to him, and earnestly desired him to 
give me in writing his apprehensions concerning 
justification and sanctification by Christ; of 
which he would willingly have excused himself, 
by declaring his intention of not writing any 
more; adding, that if he did write, it should not 
exceed a sheet or two. He, coming to town some 
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time after, was pleased to give me a visit at my 
house, where I failed not to challenge the benefit 
of the promise he had made me. He replied, 
that he had not written, and yet he could not 
charge himself with any breach of promise ; ‘ for 
(said he) I did begin to write ; but when I came 
to write of sanctification, that is, of the new crea- 
ture, which God formeth by his Spirit in every 
soul that he doth truly regenerate, I found so lit- 
tle of it wrought in myself, that I could speak of 
it only as parrots, by rote, and without the 
knowledge and understanding of what I might 
have expressed, and therefore I durst not pre- 
sume to proceed any further upon it :’ and when 
I seemed to be amazad to hear such a humble 
confession from so experienced a Christian, he 
added : ‘I must tell you, we do not well under- 
stand what sanctification and the new creature are 
—it is no less than for a man to be brought into 
an entire resignation of his will to the will of God, 
and to live in the offering up of his soul continu- 
ally in the flames of divine love, as a whole burnt 
offering to Christ: and how little (says he) are 
many of those who profess Christianity, experi- 
mentally acquainted with this work on their 
soul! By this discourse I conceived he had 
very excellently and clearly discovered to me 
that part of sanctification of which he was unwil- 
ling to write.” —Gleanings from Pious Authors. 





CLASSES IN RUSSIA. 


The nobles number about 800,000, (including 
those in Poland, Finland, and the Baltic provin- 
ces,) and are divided into some fifteen different 
classes. Some of the nobles are hereditary, and 
others have received their honours as a reward of 
their merits. It has been the policy of the Em- 
perors, ever since the time of Peter the Great, 
to create as many nobles as possible in order to 
weaken their power. Many of these nobles are 

ingly poor, but very proud, disdaining all 
manual , and looking with contempt at a 
merchant, however wealthy. They wear, on the 
left breast of their coat, a badge, which desig- 
nates the exact order of nobility to which they 
belong, and to this the common people pay the 
greatest deference. The son of every noble is 
also a noble. Many of these nobles are also 
exceedingly refined in their manners. Most of 
them speak French, (which they learn in child- 
hood,) and many speak it better than Russian. 
This custom was set by Peter the Great. 

Of the merchants there are 3,000,000. They 
are divided into three guilds, according to their 
property; but each man may estimate his propert 
at what he pleases. who are wort 
$10,000 may enter the first guild ; those worth 
between $1000 and $10,000 may enter the second 
guild and those worth under $1000 belong to 

third guild. 


The i form a class by themselves, and 
marry among themselves, like the tribes of Levi 










among the Jews. The number of men belonging 
to this order is 102,000, but their entire families 
number half a million. 
from the order of monks, and are unmarried. 
All the rest of the clergy must be married; and 
they cannot marry 
the second time. 
take good care of their wives. 
known by their long beards and black dress. 
They are not much respected, except in their 
official capacity, for they are extremely ignorant, 
and many of them are very low in point of cha- 
racter. 
vices among them. 
one Russian can bestow upon another, is to call 
him the son of a priest. 


The bishops are taken 


a widow, or be married 
This latter rule makes them 
They are readily 


Avarice and intemperance are common 
The most opprobious epithet 


There are 48,000,000 serfs in Russia, of which 


20,000,000 belong to the crown, and 26,500,000 


to the nobles. 

The serfs are bought and sold with the land. 
Some of them are mechanics, but the greater part 
are farmers. Lach serf has as much land as he 
can cultivate, the use of which he pays for in 
money or in kind. These rents are very reasona- 
ble, and many of the serfs become very rich, for 
their property is sacredly protected. There is no 
country in the world where a man can rise so 
rapidly as in Russia. The lecturer mentioned 
the case of a man, who has arisen from the condi- 
tion of serfdom to be the owner of 100,000 serfs. 
In Peter the Great’s day, the highest offices in 
the army were open to the serfs. 

The dress of the serfs for the most part, is very 
rude. They live in a cabin fifteen or twenty feet 
square, containing one room, in the centre of 
which is a table, and around the sides is a bench 
which, being turned over at night forms their 
bed. This cabin is kept intensely hot by a stove, 
but the injurious effects of so great a heat is 
counteracted by the smoke which is produced by 
shutting off the flue when the wood becomes 
charred. 

There are 1,800,000 Jews who live in the 
western part of Russia. They are confined 
mostly to Poland. The reason of there being so 
many Jews in this country is, that Kosimer, the 
king of Poland, was married to a Jewish lady, 
(by the name of Esther as the Jews say,) through 
whose influence his kingdom was opened as an 
asylum for the Jews, when they were persecuted 
in every other nation. The Jews are very poor 
and ignorant, though better educated than the 
mass of the Russians. They are known by their 
peculiar dress and dark complexion. y of 
them, especially the women, are extremely hand- 
some,—Dr. Baird. 





STABCH FROM INDIAN OORN, 


Many of our readers are not aware of the ex- 
tent of this new branch of manufacture, which 
we hope soon to see take the place of whiskey 
distilleries in the consumption of our great 
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American staple, Indian corn. There is now in 
operation, at Oswego, New York, a manufactory 
that consumes 2,000 bushels of corn a-week, 
which makes 40,000 lbs of the whitest ard most 
beautiful starch for all domestic purposes, whether 
for the laundry or pantry. The building is 130 
by 190 feet, five stories high, (to which an addi- 
tion is about being erected,) and contains 200 
cisterns for precipitating the starch, eleven fur- 
naces with drying rooms, and employs about 70 
men, and manufactures upwards of $120,000 
worth of starch, annually. There are two other 
similar establishments in the United States, and 
yet the demand is constantly increasing. 

It is found that this kind of starch is superior 
to any other for culinary purposes, because it is 
always made from clean sweet corn, the gluten of 
which is separated by a peculiar process of grind- 
ing and washing, the corn being first steeped in a 
chemical liquor, then reduced to pulp, sifted, and 
filtrated, and passed into huge cisterns, whence 
it flows through long, narrow troughs, draining 
off the water through coarse cotton cloths. In 
twelve hours, the starch becomes like wet clay, 
capable of being handled and dried, a process 
that requires much care and a powerful heat. 
The residue of the corn is used for feeding hogs 
and other domestic animals. 

This is a new use of Indian corn, but one, we 
hope, that will prove profitable to the manufac- 
turer, and induce a very large consumption of 
this grain, and thereby increase the price to the 
grower.— American Agriculturist. 
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The little story which we have introduced into 
this number respecting the cooking of soup in an 
elevated situation, furnishes an illustration, in addi- 
tion to numerous others, of the advantage frequent- 
ly experienced by well informed minds. Among the 
thousands who are in the practice of placing a cover 
on the pot in which food is boiling, there are proba- 
bly comparatively few who could assign any other 
reason for the practice, than the exclusion of soot 
or other extraneous matter. Probably few of them 
are aware that the water, when boiling under a 
close cover, is actually hotter than when exposed to 
the open atmosphere. 

Now it is well known to those who have made 
themselves acquainted with the subject, that while 
water will boil at 212 degrees of Fahrenheit, under 
the usual pressure of the atmosphere, that is, when 
the mercury in the barometer stands at 30 inches, 
it will boil at a lower temperature under a dimin- 
ished atmospheric pressure. Thus if water nearly 
boiling, be placed under the receiver of an air 
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pump, and the process of exhaustion commenced. 
the water will quickly begin to boil ; and this may 
be continued till the temperature is greatly reduced. 
It is thus found that when the pressure of the atmos. 
phere would sustain the column in the barometer a; 
only 15 inches, water will boil at 180 degrees o/ 
Fahrenheit. Hence we readily perceive that as we 
ascend a mountain, and consequently are exposed 
to a less pressure from the superincumbent air, the 
temperature at which water will boil is constantly 
reduced, It is also to be remembered, that when 
water is boiling, it grows no hotter, for the evapora- 
tion carries off the heat or caloric which is added. 
Here we may discover why meat boiled on a high 
mou.utain was not cooked ; and though the moun- 
taineers were acquainted with the fact, they were 
ignorwnt of the means required to remove the diffi- 
culty. Buta little acquaintance with the philoso- 
phy of the subject, readily suggested the expedient 
of confining the steam, by a close cover pressed 
down by a sufficient weight, so as to retain, on the 
surface of the boiling liquid, an atmospheric pres- 
sure nearly if not fully equal to that which prevail- 
ed at the foot of the mountains. Something of the 
same kind, is done every day, by persons who are 
totally ignorant of its philosophy. When our food 
is boiled under close and heavy covers, the steam 
is condensed and the temperature raised by the pro- 
cess. Bones may be reduced, and formed into 
nourishing soup, by boiling in vessels with close 
covers firmly secured so as to prevent the escape of 
the steam. Care, however, ought always to be 
taken to provide for its release before it becomes 
strong enough to produce an explosion. 





Unitep States.—The following notice of the pros- 
pects and future condition of the United States, is 
attributed to a distinguished writer of Paris. The 
portrait is highly colored, but probably not more so 
than a sober judgment may warrant. A calm re- 
view of the progress of the United States, from in- 
cipient colonies on the banks of James’ River, and 
on the rock of Plymouth, to their present giant ex- 
tent, can hardly fail to impress the conviction that 
the hand which guides the destinies of nations, 
has been remarkably displayed in our national 
growth, 

While many ot the wisest statesmen of Europe are 
labouring to devise the means of establishing a sy 
tem, by which the people of that distracted continent 
may be enabled to settle their national disputes 
without recourse to the arbitrament of the sword, 
we find on this side of the Atlantic, an establish- 
ment, covering nearly all North America, containing 
within itself the elements of permanent peace. 
That this state of things is to be attributed less to 
the contrivance of man,than to the wonderful counsel 




















of an 7 ; 
fom various considerations. 


The most powerful stimulant to the colonial es- 
tablishments in the western world, was the perse- 
cution on account of religious dissent, which dis- 
eraced the government of the mother country. 
These persecutions drove the Puritans to New En- 
gland, the Catholics to Maryland, and the Friends 
to New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The Puritan in- 
tolerance, also, drove Roger Williams and his fol- 
lowers to Rhode Island. Thus the Tower that 
educes good out of evil, raised up a number of flour- 
ishing settlements, in the midst of savage and wan- 
dering tribes. 

At a later day the British parliament by attempt- 
ing to raise a revenue from the colonies,to defray the 
expenses which the wars of ambition and lust of do- 
minion had oceasioned, united those colonies in an 
opposition to the metropolitan authority, which re- 
sulted in a final separation from the parent state, 
and the formation of a new republic on this side of 
the Atlantic. A measure which was neither fore- 
seen nor designed by those who were instrumental 
in carrying it into effect.* Thus war itself became 
the means of establishing a union, which has gradu- 
ally spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Lakes of Canada to the Mexican Gulf, in 
which thirty separate states are combined, each of 
which is pledged to submit its claims on any of the 
rest, to the decision of the civil tribunals. Among 
these thirty states no wars can arise without a re- 
nunciation of the federal compact, and a forfeiture 
of the privileges arising from it. Is this the result 
of human sagacity alone? or may we not recog- 
nize a hand guided by supreme wisdom ? 

Here there seems to be raised by the force of cir- 
cumstances, and in opposition to the policy jof our 
rulers, a system of peace; a combination such as 
the world had not previously witnessed, pledged to 
preserve the supremacy of the civil yower. 

One dark portentous cloud, however, hangs over 
the prospects of the Union. The strange anomaly 
of personal slavery in the midst of general freedom, 
can not fail to weaken the fabric of our govern- 
ment, as it has destroyed its symmetry. Could the 
interests and passions which slavery calls into life, 
be totally silenced, we might reasonably hope that 
at no very distant day the reign of permanent peace 
would be established in this western world. 


“What is America to become ? It isnot difficult to 
divine it. An aggrandized Europe, and what a 
cacliiiliemian eet teeth e 


* William Jay, in the life of his father John Jay, has 
ae conclusively that the most active opponents 
rh British parliament, had no design to repudiate 
authority of the crown, until some time after the 
puadener anne of the war. a ee of Inde- 
_was a measure into which they were appa- 

rently driven by the force of circumstances. Po 
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pe !—The spree comprised between the Alle- 
ghanies, parallel to the Atlantic, and the Rock 
Mountains, parallel to the Pacific, is, as is well 
known, six times larger than France. If to this is 
added the 390 leagues of the old States, and the 
new Territories acquired recently from the Rocky 
Mouniains to the sea, imagination itself is astonish- 
ed at these proportions. It is the tenth part of the 
whole globe. Thus the American does not see his 
country from the belfry, but in the race and society 
to which he belongs. 

“The inhabitant of New York goes without 
trouble to New Orleans, and the Louisianian easily 
becomes acclimated in Kentucky. Provided you 
leave him those laws and manners which permit 
him the free development of his American strength 
he is happy ; he feels that he makes part of a grand 
organic and harmonious body. Laws, soil, country, 
manners, remembrances, desires, institutions, pride, 
passion, qualities, are all in harmony. The partial 
democracies of which the Union is composed are as 
solid and as stable as the best organized States ; 
they have their roots in the souls of the people, 
and their sap in the habits of the community. 

“ Obscure yesterday, marching with a bold step 
in the unknown, America cares little for the present; 
the future is her own. One fact governs her whole 
life ; it is expansion, activity, energy ; a tendency 
to variety, the go-aheadism. Her moral vigor, iden- 
tical in its causes and in its essence with the inter- 
nal strength of Rome under the Scipios; of France 
under Louis XIV.; of Spain under Isabella; of Eng- 
land since the Georges, moves in a space far more 
vast. The American soul, profoundly identified 
with the institutions of the country, desires only 
what can and must result from the same institutions 
and the national manners. 

‘Everywhere people work, live at hotels, marry 
young, are fond adele are not much afraid of 

ankruptcy, or danger, or even death, and they are 
certain that there will be always land enough for a 
courageous American. 

“To this vast social experiment, of which the 
United States is the workshop, must be added the 

hysical experiment that nature is incessantly carry- 
ing on. The rivers change their beds, Niagara is 
receding, the forests fall, prairies burn up, the tem- 
perature becomes by degrees milder and more tem- 
perate, the miasmas which exhale from a newly 
stirred soil lose their morbid power, the means of 
subsistence increase, the population doubles every 
twenty years, and it is yet only a preparatory 
work.” 











Diep, on the 25th ult, at his residence in the city 
of New York, in the 60th year of his age, Joun 
Woop, of the mercantile house of Wood, Merritt & 
Co. He wasan esteemed and useful member of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and an active and 
efficient director in several benevolent institutions 
in that city. His illness was brief and severe. It 
did not, however, find him wholly unprepared. He 
was impressed with a belief that it would prove 
fatal, and after a mental conftict to which he sub- 
sequently referred, he was favoured with a full 
assurance that his transgressions, through the atoning 
blood of his Redeemer, were forgiven, and that he 
would pass to a happier state of existence. 

—, at his residence in Granville, Washington 
county, N. Y., on the 2d of 5th mo. last, Caren 
BarkeR, in the 91st year of his age, a member of 
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Granville Monthly Meeting. This our dear aged among the elephants that carried the baggage ; 
friend, was of a mild peaceful disposition, and by | male with a number of people on his back ” Tr . 
his ony ane won the esteem of all who elephant suddenly irritated by a viol . 
ware him. He breathed his last without a struggle, | ¢.- as we know. an aan ao _ a8 
and it i ieved i peace. ; , © WIth the 
aa RATE SSRs NE ils penetrating hawkuss, snatched the unhappy driy,, 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL. from his seat, held him up in his trunk ‘s0 as , 
The semi-annual Examination at Haverford render 2, gee aid impossible, and, after su. 
Sehool will commence on Second day morning, the pending him, as if m warning to others, for a fey 
9th of next month, and will close on 4th day follow- moments, during which the trembling Victim mus 
ing at noon. have endured the very extremity of agonisi,, 
The winter Term will commence on Fourth day | fear, deliberately dashed him to pieces, \, 
the 16th of 10th month, next, and will close on the long ago, an unhappy English keeper was kil 1 
om of 4th month, 1851. by the elephant placed under his charge : he ha) 
pplications for admission may be made to oa 

B provoked the vengeance of the long-suffering 


Cuarres Yarnatt, Secretary of the Board of Mana- : : : : 
gers, 39 Market street, Philadelphia. a by his persecutions, and paid the dead); 
penalty. 


In the case recorded by Zoffany, the immeji. 
ate aggression was, in all probability, the last dr: 
that made the bitter cup overflow ; for, unless the 
animal be naturally of a malignant dispositiog, 
there is so much attachment and respect on the 
part of the brute, that it requires a long course of 
ill treatment to push him beyond the bounds of 
endurance, and make him turn on his master 
But there are occasions when he is not less prowy 
to me an insult on the spot, and such an on 
occurred during the siege of Bhurtpore, soon after 
the commencement of the present century. 

The beleagured city had for a long time bea 
pressed by the British army attended by its hos 
of camp-followers and attendants. The hot se. 
son approached, and the dry burning winds wer 
at hand: as they prevailed, every tank and every 
pond was dried up, and the enormous multitul: 
of human beings and cattle were thrown upon th: 
wells alone for their supply of water. The scene: 
of confusion at these points of attraction may kx 
better imagined than described. 

Two elephant drivers with their beasts were x 
one of these wells together, and when the usu 
struggle and confusion amid a war of words wer 
at their height, one of the elephants, which wu 
remarkably ines and strong, snatched from the 
smaller and weaker one the bucket with whic 
his master had provided him, and whieh he er 
ried at his trunk’s end. Loud and long was the 
squabble between the keepers. The little elephax 
quietly watched his opportunity, and when bi 
gigantic aggressor was standing with his side ¥ 
the well, retired a few steps, and then making! 
rush, came with his head full butt against 
antagonist’s side, and tumbled him in. 

The surface of the water was some twenty fe 
below the level of the ground, and the immersi 
of the elephant was not calculated to improve the 
quality of the spring; besides, how was be to by 
got out? Not that he seemed much disturbed 
his ducking, for though there were many feet 
water below him, he floated about at his e* 
appearing rather to enjoy his cool retreat, and ti 
be in so heata to use any exertion for his deliver 


ance, ° 
At length the mohout bethought him of 


























SAGACITY AND ATTACHMENT OF THE ELEPHANT. 


I have seen many strong instances of the at- 
tachment of brutes to man; but I do not think I 
ever saw that feeling so strongly manifested as 
by a very young elephant that was brought to 
this country. Never was parent more fondly 
caressed by a child, than was the keeper of this 
affectionate creature by his charge. If he ab- 
sented himself even for a moment, the little ele- 
phant became restless; and if the absence was 
continued for a few minutes, its distress was quite 
painful to the spectator. After trying the differ- 
ent fastenings of its prison with its as yet, weak 

roboscis, it would give vent to the most lamenta- 

le pipings, which only ceased when its friend 
and protector reappeared. And then how it 
would run to him, passing its infant trunk around 
his neck, his arm, his body, and lay its head 
upon his bosom. The poor man hada weary 
time of it; he was a close prisoner, nor was he 
released at night even; for he was obliged to 
sleep by the side of his nursling, which would 
have pined and died if left by itself. 

But great as is the attachment of these animals 
to their keepers, and obedient as they are, gene- 
rally, even toa tyrannical mohout, it is danger- 
ous to try their tempers too far. “Of all the 
dumb beasts,” quoth the learned Job Ludolphus, 
author of the “ Kthiopic Lexicon,” speaking of 
the elephant, “ this creature certainly shares the 
most of human understanding ; kind usage excites 
their ambition, contumely fires their revenge ;” 
and doubtless the elephant will treasure up a 
wrong with human tenacity, and sometimes 
avenge himself as cruelly as Tiberius himself, 
Keepers who have needlessly mingled their 
earesses with blows have felt the fatal effects of 
their wanton conduct. Faneying that they have 
the animal entirely under their control, they be- 
come the dupes of his apparently submissive 
behaviour ; but the injured animal bides his time, 
and, taking advantage of an unguarded moment, 
balances the accumulated account of wrong with 
the death of the wrong-doer. A terrible instance 
of this is recorded in one of Zoffany’s pictures. 
When the Vizier of Oude sent his embassy to 
meet Lord Cornwallis at Calcutta, there was 














p unex y fallen to his share, revelling in a 
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faseines Which had been employed in great num- 

by the army in conducting the seige, and 
had them lowered into the well, with the hope 
that the animal might be induced so to place 
them under him as gradually to raise himself up 
to the top. And here was exhibited a striking 
instance of the power of man over these massive 
creatures, and their quickness of perception and 
obedience. The mohout soon succeeded in 
making the elephant understand what he wished 
him to do, and the sagacious beast continued to 
dispose of the fascines thrown to him under his 
fect, to such good purpose, that he soon was 
enabled to stand upon them. But here the 
charm of the keeper’s ascendency seemed to be 
broken; for the sly elephant finding himself on 
firm footing, struck work, and quietly made the 
most of the deliciously cold bath which had so 


laxury which he had not enjoyed for many a day. 
But what will not the love of arrack do? The 
bather was at last roused by the most earnest and 
stimulating promises of the intoxicating draught, 
and again base to arrange the fascines under his 
feet, till he had raised himself so high that, by 
removing @ portion of the masonry surrounding 
the top of the well, he was able to step out at the 
expiration of fourteen hours from the commence- 
ment of the affair—Broderip’s Zoological Re- 
creations. 








EXTRACTS FROM CARPENTER ON ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS. 


The determination of blood to the skin, which 
has been noticed as one of the results of the inges- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, has a tendency, when fre- 
quently repeated, to produce various disorders in 
its nutrition, chiefly those resulting from conges- 
tion or inflammation of its several tissues. Such 
disorders show themselves especially in the skin 
of the face; and this for two reasons,—Because, 
in the first place, the face partakes in the general 
determination of blood towards the head, so that 
it becomes more flushed than any other part of 
the surfaee ; and also because the exposure of this 
part of the cutaneous surface disposes it to be 
more affected than that of the body and limbs by 
external cold, which will always tend, by lower- 
ing the vital activity of any vital tissue, to increase 
the evils resulting from a too copious determina- 
a we — towards it. Hence we find the ‘sem 

especially disposed to exhibit those 
carbuneles, boils, rd which may be considered, 


in a large of cases, as the direct result 
ot habiual intemperance; itis loo. the part. in 
Which the erysipelatous attacks, so common 


among the intemperate, most frequently commence, 


when they are not immediately excited by some 


injury elsewhere ; and it is on the face, too, that 
We most frequently meet with various forms of 
ache, of which the acne rosacea is, in a very large 
Proportion of cases, directly attributable to intem- 
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perate habits. There is a disease, noticed by Dr. 
Darwin, which may be attributed with great pro- 
bability to a chronic though slight perversion of 
the nutritive operations of the skin, in consequence 
of the presence of alcohol in the blood. Of this 
disease Dr. Darwin says: “Elderly people who 
have been much addicted to spirituous drinks, as 
beer, wine, or alcohol, are liable to an eruption 
all over their bodies, which is attended with very 
afflicting itching, and which they probably propa- 
gate from one part of their bodies to another, with 
their own nails, by scratching themselves.” Most 
other cutaneous disorders, which are less directly 
traceable to intemperate habits, are greatly ag- 
gravated by them; so that strict abstinence from 
fermented liquors is an almost invariable rule in 
the treatment of them, unless the use of these in 
small quantities should be thought requisite to 
improve the state of the digestive function. 


The immediate effects of alcoholic liquors upon 


the general appearance of the body, especially as 
regards the deposition of fat, vary with their na- 
ture, and with the circumstances under which 
they are habitually used. Thus it is generally to 
be noticed that those who indulge largely in malt 
liquors become corpulent; the large consumers of 
wine commonly share the same tendency ; but the 
spirit-drinker is more commonly lean and even 
emaciated. This difference may partly depend 
upon the constitution of the liquors; thus ale, 
beer, &c., contain considerable quantities of sac- 
charine matter, which is either consumed in res- 


piration leaving the fatty matters of the blood to 
be deposited as fat, or is itself converted into fat. 
In wine, again, there is more or less ofsolid mat- 
ter, which furnishes materials for combustion ; 
whilst in distilled spirits, there is scarcely anything 


save the alcohol. But it also depends in part up- 


on the amount of solid food habitually taken with 
the drink ; thus the beer-drinker, if he be leading 
a life of great muscular exertion, may find his ap- 
petite but little impaired by his excess; the wine- 
drinker also usually feeds high ; whilst the spirit~ 
drinker, especially among the poorer classes, takes 
his dram instead of solid food, for which he has 
neither appetite nor pecuniary means. The cor- 
pulence of the beer and wine-drinker, however, 
seldom continues to old age ; and the parts which 
first begin to shrink are the legs, after which the 
shoulders generally give way, and the whole body 
becames loose, flabby, and inelastic, the abdomen 
alone retaining its protuberance, in consequence 
of the large deposition of fat in the omentum, 
which is rarely absorbed. 

A general corpulence of the body, however, can 
by no means be admitted as an indication of healthy 
nutrition ; indeed it must be regarded as very 
much the reverse. No animal in a state of na- 
ture exhibits any considerable deposit of fat, ex- 
cept for some especial p my in the case of 
Cetacea and other warm-blooded animals inhabit- 
ing the water, where the coating of fat serves as 
@ non-conductor ; or in the case of hybernating 
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mammals, and also of many birds, whose autum- 
nal accumulation of fat is destined to make up 
for the deprivation or deficiency of food in the 
winter :) and when by a change of habits the de- 
position of fat is artificially promoted, it is obvious 
that the muscular vigour and general “ hardiness” 
of the system are much impaired, the animal be- 
coming liable to many disorders from which it 
was previously exempt, and requiring much more 
carcful treatment to keep it in good condition. 
When, indeed, we find a tendency to the deposi- 
tion of fat, not in addition to but instead of the 
normal tissues, the case is one of “fatty degene- 
ration,” and must be regarded as a positive dis- 
ease. 


The clasess of men among whom there is an ap- 
pearance of remarkable bodily vigour, notwith- 
standing habitual excess in the use of alcoholic 
liquors, are those who are continually undergoing 
great muscular exertion, and who not only drink 
largely, but eat heartily. Of this class the Lon- 
don coal-heavers, ballasters, and brewers’ dray- 
men are remarkable examples; many of them 
drink from two to three gallons of porter daily, 
and even spirits besides; they are for the most 
part large, gross, unwieldy men, and are capable 
of great bodily exertion,—so long at least, as their 
exercise is carried on in the open air. But it 
does not hence follow that they are in a condition 
of real vigour; for the constitutions of such men 
break down before they are far advanced in years, 
even if they do not earlier fall victims (as a large 
proportion of them do) to the results of disease or 
injury which were at first apparently of the most 
trifling character. It is well known to those who 
have observed the practice of the London Hospi- 
tals, that when such men suffer from inflamma- 
tory attacks, or from local injuries, these are 
peculiarly disposed to run on to a fatal termina- 
tion ; in consequence, it is evident, of the deficient 
plasticity of the blood, of the low assimilative power 
of the solids, and of the general depression of the 
whole vital energy, resulting from habitual over- 
excitement. The want of plasticity of the blood 
gives to the inflammatory processes an asthenic in- 
stead of a sthenic character ; there is no limitation 
by plastic effusion, but they spread far and wide 
through the tissues; depletion cannot be borne; 
and the only hope of sucess lies in the use of 
opium and stimulants with nutritious diet, to stis- 
tain so far as possible the prostrated energy. Thus 
we see that in such men the slightest scratch or 
bruise will not unfrequently gives rise to a fatal 
attack of erysipelas; and that internal organs af- 
fected with inflammation rapidly become infiltrated 
with pus, or pass into a gangrenous state. Hence 
the surgeon is very unwilling to perform severe 
operations upon them, knowing their chance of 
recovery is but small. 





He is a good accountant, who can rightly ap- 
preciate the value of time. 
2 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST STEAMSHIP THA? py», 
CROSSED THE ATLANTIC. 


To the American steamship Savannah, },\) 
0 Crooker & Fickett, at Corlear’s Hook, . New 

ork, is universally conceded the honor of bein, 
the first steam-propelled vessel that ever ery.) 
the Atlantic ocean. From the memory of o», 
of those who formed her crew (Mr. A. Thoms. 
then fireman,) and believed so ee With one ey. 
ception, the only survivor, we are enabled to », 
a succinct narrative of her voyage. Accor|in, 
to his understanding of the facts, she was }y') 
by a company of gentlemen, with a view of selliny 
her to the Emperor of Russia. This company 
was organized through the agency of Capt. MM. 
ses Rodgers, afterwards her commander. T\y. 
Savannah was a vessel of 380 tons, ship-rigge), 
and was furnished with a horizontal engine: 
this was placed between decks—boilers in thy 
lower hold. 

The Savannah sailed from New York “ in the 
second year of the Presidency of James Monroe,’ 
to use the words of our informant, or in the year 
1819. She first went to Savannah. The pas. 
sage occupied seven days, four of which she was 
under steam. There she was chartered by the 
corporation, as an act of courtesy, to proceed to 
Charleston for the purpose of affording President 
Monroe, who was then on a travelling tour through 
the States, a pleasure excursion. For some rea- 
son, he failed to go, and the steamer returned to 
Savannah. While there, forming an object of 
much attraction, she took out a pleasure-party to 
Tybee Light. From Savannah, she proceeded 
direct to Liverpool, where she arrived after a 
passage of eighteen days during seven of which, 
she was under steam. 

When about entering St. George’s Channel, of 
the city of Cork, she was descried by the com- 
mander of the British fleet, then lying at the 
city. Seeing a huge mass of smoke ascending 
from the vessel, enveloping her rigging and over- 
shadowing the sky, he naturally inferred that 
vessel was on fire and in distress, and with com- 
mendable promptitude dispatched two cutters t 
her relief. After passing near her a few times, 
taking a full survey, and firing a few guns across 
her stern, the steamer was boarded. Finally, 
being satisfied that all was right, the cutters bore 
away. The news of her approach having been 
telegraphed to Liverpool, as she drew near the 
city, with her sails furled and the American © 
lors flying, the pier heads were thronged by many 
thousand persons, who greeted her with enthus- 
astic cheers. Before she came to anchor, the 
decks were so crowded that it was with difficulty 
that the men could move from one part to another, 
in the performance of their duty. She was after- 
wards visited by many persons of distinction, and 
departed for Elsinore, on her way to St. Peters 
burg. She next touched at Copenhagen, where 
she remained two weeks. During her stay, Mr. 
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ee eaten ania 
Hughes, the American Consul, went out in her , was unknown, even by name among the rivers of 

, pleasure excursion fourteen miles, accompa-| India. The enguages and dialects of the Eastern 
“ud py the king and other noted personages. | world were as little known as the physical aspect 
. -om Copenhagen, she went to Cronstadt and St. | and phenomena of the countries. No Sir William 
Petersburg. Not being able to get over the bar Jones had arisen to set the example of Oriental 
at the latter place, she lay opposite the city, six | scholarship as a polite accomplishment ; the Sans- 
miles distant. Here, too, she was visited by the 


crit had as yet attracted no attention from western 
merican Consul, Mr. Campbell, and by the Em- | philologists; the Holy Scriptures had been trans- 
yeror. Here, as at other places she was an ob- 


lated into few vernacular dialects, except those of 
ject of much wonderment. She, however, was 


Western Europe; no Cary or Morrison, no Mar- 
not sold, as had been expected, and sailed for | tyn or Judson, had girded themselves to the task 
home, putting into Errington, on the coast of 


of mastering those languages which had hitherto 
Norway, on the passage. From the latter place, | defied, like an impenetrable rampart, all attempts 
che was twenty-two days in reaching Savannah. | to gain access to the mind of Indiaand China. A 
(Qn account of the high price of fuel, she carried | hundred years ago, there were neither Protestant 
no steam on the return passage, and the wheels | Missionary Societies nor Protes‘ant Missions, save 
were taken off. A similar course was adopted | only those which had been formed for the propa- 
during a portion of the time occupied by the pas-| gation of the Gospel in the American Colonies, 
age out from the United States. As it was 


the Danish Missions in Southern India, and the 
nearly or quite impossible to carry sufficient fuel | Moravian Missions in Greenland and South Af- 
for the voyage, during pleasant weather, the| rica. In fact, the obstacles to success in almost 
wheels were removed, and canvass substituted. | every part of the world, arising from the ascen- 
(Qn nearing Liverpool, the more effectually to | dency and intolerance of the Papal, Mahommedan, 
«astonish the natives,” the wheels were restored. | and Pagan powers, added to the deficiency of 
At the completion of this voyage, the Savannah | our knowledge and the poverty of our resources, 
was purchased by Captain Nat. Holdrege, di-| would have proved little short of insurmountable, 
vested of her steam apparatus, and used as a London Patriot, 
packet between Savannah and New York. She 
subsequently went ashore on Long Island, and 
broke up. 

Although Captain Rodgers was offered $100,000 
forher, by the King of Sweden, to be paid in 
hemp and iron, delivered at New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, the offer was not accepted— 
the cash being wanted. It is said that $50,000 
or $60,000 were sunk on this transaction. 

Captain Rodgers, the commander of the Sa- 
vannah, died a few years ago on the Pee Dee ri- 
ver, North Carolina. He is believed to be the 
first man that ran a steamboat either to Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. The mate was named 
Stephen Rodgers, and now resides at New London, 
Connecticut. 

Apropos to this subject, we quote from an old 
file of papers, the following paragraph, which 
appeared at the time of the arrival of the British 
steamship Sirius, in 1838. 

“The practicability of the undertaking (navi- 
gating the ocean by steam) was, in fact, already 
proved by American skill—the question now to 
be settled is, its economy, and its superiority to 
the usual mode of navigating : and this we admit 
vill be due to British enterprise.” —Jour. of Com, 












































THE INVENTOR OF THE JACQUARD LOOM. 


At the recent sotree of the Bolton Mechanic 
Institute, Dr. Bowring told the following inter- 
esting story of Jacquard, the inventor of the loom, 
He said, “I do not know, my friends, whether 
you have heard the name of Jacquard, or the Jac- 
quard loom, which introduced so great an improve- 
ment into the manufacture of silks. I saw the 
old man only a few days before his death. The 
city of Lyons, in which he was born, and in which 
he had been terribly persecuted in carly life, felt 
that it was due to him to make his declining days 
happy, and they gave him a liberal pension, which 
enabled him to pass the evening of his life in 
tranquillity and peace, and to purchase a pretty 
villa to which was attached a beautiful garden, 
where I had an opportunity of hearing from his 
lips the history of his own experience. aang 
you will allow me to repeat to you a few remarks 
of that extraordinary man, made to me, seated 
with him in his bower, fairly and truly under the 
shade of his own vine and his own fig tree, and 
on a beautiful summer evening when the sun was 
setting, and when the decline and setting of that 
sun reminded me that the sun of Jacquard was 
setting also, for he was weuk, and about to be lost 
to his generation. Jacquard was a straw-manu- 
facturer in the city of Lyons ; he was a poor man 
and received but little instruction. During the 
war with England there was an article appeared 
in the French Moniteur, which stated that a per- 
son in England had offered a large sum of money 
to any man who could produce a machine by 
which a net could be made. This set him to 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Cook had not then navigated the South Seas ; 
Polynesia and Australia were names unknown to 
Aetna no Humboldt had then climbed the 
Andes; the valley of the Mississipi had not been 
explored; no European traveller had ascended the 
Nile beyond the first cataract; the Niger was 
rholly veiled in mystery ; and the Brahmapootra 
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work, and he did get over the great difficulty of 
producing a machine by which a knot could be 
tied. The thing was forgotten, and by some acci- 
dent this net was given to the great Emperor Na- 

leon and he was told that a poor man on the 
fanks of the Rhone had solved a very great and 
difficult problem. Jacquard, in great poverty one 
day, and scarcely knowing how to exist, was sur- 

rised by the visit of a serjeant of gens d’armes, 
who knocked at the door. He came down stairs, 
and the serjeant said, ‘ I have orders to take you 
to Paris.’ He said, ‘ Who has sent for me at Pa- 
ris ?? he was told, ‘ Why you will hear that when 
you get there. There is a carriage waiting for 
you.’ He said, ‘I must send for my wife and 
make preparations ; but the serjeant said, ‘No, 

ou must go as you are,’ and he was taken to the 
Palace of the Tuileries, and instantly introduced 
to two persons—no less distinguished than Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and his great Minister Carnot. Na- 

oleon said, ‘They tell me you say you can tie a 
Saat in astraight string (for that is the art of knit- 
ting,) by a piece of machinery ; I don’t believe 
you.’ He continued, ‘ Now, in order to try you, I 
will have you locked up in an apartment and sup- 
plied with materials upon which to work and ev- 
ery thing you require to make your machine.’ 
Well, Jacquard set to work so locked up, and con- 
structed a machine, was covered with honour, 
continued to direct his attention to mechanical 
art, and afterwards produced that machine which 
bears his name, and to which I have referred, and 
which, by merely throwing the shuttle across the 
warp, produced the most beautilul patterns. These 
machines produced a revolution in France ; thrice 
they attempted to drown him in the Rhone. There 
was the same violence in this country. There 
was a crusade against knowledge and against im- 
provement, and nothing but the power of those 
who were his friends could have secured his life 
from danger or his person from outrage. He with- 
drew himself from the world for many years, still 
attempting to be the benefactor of his native land. 
Opinion changed, however, and, as I told you, be- 
fore he died he was the recipient of a liberal pen- 
sion, not only from the city of Lyons, but from 
the French Government. He died upon the 
property which was conveyed to him, the grate- 
ful gift of the people he had honoured and elevated, 
and when he was carried to his tomb, the city of 
Lyons declared that his portrait should be painted 
and hung in the School of Arts, where I have 
seen it. This is an encouragement toall men not 
to be deterred from great Endoaibioas by the’rash 
and intolerant spirit of a moment; but to feel 
that the prejudices of time will pass away, and 
that he who does honour and service to his country 
will be acknowledged as his country’s benefactor.” 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


M. Buisson has written to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences to claim as his, a small treatise on hy- 


REVIEW. 
drophobia, addressed to the Academy so f, 


as 1835, and signed with a single initial, a 
case referred to in that treatise was his ow). . 
particulars, and the mode of cure adopted ate 
as follows : aoe 

He had been called to visit a woman who ¢., 
three days, was said to be suffering under this g:. 
ease. She had the usual symptoms—constric:;,, 
of the throat, inability to swallow, abunday . 
cretion of saliva, and foaming atthe mouth. },. 
neighbors said that she had been bitten by a nad 
dog about forty days before. At her own iesies 
entreaties she was bled, and died a few hour, .¢ 
ter, as was expected. a 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered y; 
blood incauticusly cleansed them with a towel 
which had been used to wipe the mouth of th, pie 
tient. He then had an ulceration upon oye 9 
his fingers, but thought it sufficient to wipe of 
the saliva that adhered, with a little water, 7 he 
ninth day after, being’in his cabriolet, he was «a, 
denly taken with a pain in his throat, and one. 
still greater, in hiseyes. The saliva was continy. 
ally pouring into his mouth; the impression of , 
eurrent of air, the sight of brilliant bodies, gay, 
him a painful sensation ; his body appeared to hin 
so light, that he felt as though he could leap from 
a great height; he experienced, he said, a wish 
to run and bite, not men but animals and jnani. 
mate bodies. Finally, he drank with difficulty, 
and the sight of water was still more distressing 
to him than the pain in his throat. These symp. 
toms recurred every five minutes, and it appeared 
to him as though the pain commenced in the af 
— finger and extended thence to the shoul- 

er. 

From the whole of the symptoms he judged hin- 
self afflicted with hydrophobia, and resolved to 
terminate his life by stifling himself in a vapor 
bath. Having entered one for this purpose, he 
caused the heat to be raised to 107 deg. 36 se. 
Fah., when he was equally surprised and delight. 
ed to find himself free of all complaint. I 
left the bathing room well, dined heartily, av! 
drank more than usual. Since that time he sys 
he has treated in the same manner more that 
eighty persons bitten, in four of whom the symp 
toms had declared themselves, and in no case hia: 
he failed, except in that of one child seven years 
old, who died in the bath. 

The mode of treatment he recommends is, tli 
the person bit should take a certain number of '- 
por baths (commonly called Russian,) and shoul! 
induce every night, a violent perspiration, ly 
wrapping himself in flannels and covering bhi- 
self with a feather bed; the transpiration is 
vored by drinking freely of a warm decoction ! 
sarsaparilla. He declares, so convinced is he « 
the efficacy of his mode of treatment, that he 
suffer himself to be inoculated with the disea* 
As a proof of the utility of copious and continue 
perspiration, he relates the following anecdote — 
A relative of the musician Gretry was bitten by § 
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at the same time with many other per- 
- = all died of hydrophobia. For his eet 
feeling the first symptoms of the disease, he took 
~o dancing night and day, saying he that wished 
to die gaily. He recovered. 

M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing 
being a remedy for the bite of a tarantula; and 
jraws attention to the fact, that animals in whom 
this madness is most frequently found to develope 
itself spontaneously, are dogs, wolves and foxes, 
which never perspire.— Massachusetts Spy. 


other, his pulse alone will be quickened, while 
the latter is unchanged. They breathe also ex- 
actly together. 

This harmony of the corporeal functions would 
lead us to ask if there be a similar harmony in 
the intellectual functions; if they are identically 
the' same person. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that their intellectual operations are any more 
the same than they would be in any two persons, 
confined together, educated under similar circum- 
stances, and with similar habits and tastes. 

Then would come the question whether they 
could be separated with safety. Perhaps such an 
operation would not be necessarily fatal, but the pe- 
ritoneum may be continous from one to the other, 
and the opening of this great serous cavity might 
be attended with dangerous symptoms. Should one 
die before the other, it should be immediately 
performed, but no surgeon would be justified in 
attempting such an opcration to free them from 
mere inconvenience ; which inconvenience, if we 
may believe the reports of their domestic affairs 
and flourishing condition in worldly goods, is after 
all of no very great importance. —Penn. Inq. 




























THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


Dr. Warren, of Boston, lately communicated the 
following among other interesting particulars in 
regard to the Siamese twins :— 

«“ The connecting substance is very strong, and 
has no great sensibility; it can be severely han- 
died without causing pain. No pulsating vessel can 
be felt in it. The slightest motion of one is im- 
mediately followed by the other in the same direc- 
tion, so that the same wish seems to influence both: 
this is quite involuntary, or a habit formed by ne- 
cessity. They always face in the same direction, 
standing nearly side by side, and cannot without 
inconvenience face in opposite directions. One 
js rather more intellectual thanthe other; the 
most intellectual being rather irritable, the other 
being extremely amiable. 

The connection between these twins might afford 
some very interesting observations in physiology, 
therapeutics, and pathology. There is doubtless 
a connection by minute blood vessels, absorbeuts, 
and nervous filaments, which might transmit the 
action of medicines and the causes of disease. As 
far as known, any indisposition of one extends to 
the other; they are inclined to sleep and eat at 
the same time and in the same quantity, and per- 
form in the same manner other similar acts. It 
is supposed that when they are asleep, touching 
one awakens both, but when awake, an impulse 
given to one does not affect the other. The slight- 
est movement of one is so soon perceived by the 
other, that a careless observer might think they 
acted simultaneously. No part seems to have a 
perception common to both, except the middle of 
the connecting substance, and its neighborhood ; 
for when an impression is made at this part, it is 
felt by both, while beyond this space it is felt 
_ by the one on the side to which it is ap- 
plied. 

_ From the limited vascular and nervous connec- 
tion that can be discovered, Dr. Warren supposes 
that the influence of medicine, transmitted from 
one to the other, would be inconsiderable ; and the 
same would apply to most diseases—for instance, 
a slight fever would not extend from one to the 
other, while diseases communicable through the 
absorbents or capillaries, (as small pox) would be 
readily transmitted. The beatings of both hearts 
comeide exactly, as also the pulses under ordinary 





THE GENIUS OF DEATH. 


BY CROWLEY. 


What is death? *Tis to be free! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear— 
To join the great equality : 
All alike are humbled there! 

The mighty grave 

Wraps lord and slave ; 
Nor pride nor poverty dare come 
Within that refuge house, the tomb! 


Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king ! 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strewed, 
Their multitude, 
Sink like waves upon the shore: 
Storms shal! never rouse them more ! 


What’s the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne ? 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone, 

Before thee stand 

The wondrous band ; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darken’d nations when they died! 


Farth has hosts; but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one : 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll’d on: 

Back from the tomb 

No step has come: 
There fixed, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


By the Steamship Niagara, we have Liverpool 
dates to the 3d inst. 


Encianp.—The Exciting debate in the House of 


circumstances; if one exerts himself without the ' Commons continues to be, the admission or non~ 
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shortly be granted to all the Hungarian prison... 
remaining in confinement. 2 

Turkey.—The Ottoman Porte has notified ;, 
refugees at Schumla, that such of them as may }. 
willing to emigrate to America will recejye pass. 
ports, and a sum of 1000 piastres (about $5,) , 
aid of their journey. = 

The Spanish steamer Pizarro arrived at New 


York on the night of the 16th inst., having on boa.) 
the Count de Alcoy, Captain General of Cuba. 1, 
comes to try the intluence of our northern climay 
upon his enervated constitution, and not upon any 
business of an official character. 

The Cholera had almost entirely subsided . 
Harper’s Ferry. The Baltimore Patriot states tha; 
there is now no cholera on the line of the Baltimor, 
and Ohio railroad. At Pittsburg, Cincinnati, a; 
St. Louis, also, we learn that the disease has great|y 
subsided. Paty 


There are now eight large and splendid oceay 
steamships in the course of construction at New 
York, and all nearly completed. Two of them are 
intended for the Pacific Ocean. 

ConGressionaL.—The bill to establish a Territo. 
rial government for New Mexico, after undergoing 
various amendments, passed the Senate on the 15th 
inst. One of these amendments secures the righ 
of Habeas Corpus to persons claimed as slaves, and 
provides for the carrying of the question of slavery 
to the Supreme Court. 

On the 15th inst., the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Thomas M. T. McKennon, of Pennsy!- 
vania, as Secretary of the Interior, and of Charles 
M. Conrad, of Louisiana, as Secretary of War. 


On the 19th, the bill for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves was taken up, and a motion was made to 
insert a provision, that when an allege fugitive 
denied the right of the claimant, the question 
should be decided by a jury. After some debate, 
this motion was rejected by a vote of 11 yeas to 27 
nays. Senator Winthrop moved an amendment, 
securing the right of habeas corpus to the alleged 
fugitive, and providing for a judicial review of the 
decisions of the proposed commissioners, whic! 
was also rejected—yeas 11, nays 26. 

On the 20th this bill was again taken up, when an 
amendment was adopted, without a division, which 
provides for the appointment of three commission 
ers in each county, whose decision in cases of per 
sons claimed as fugitive slaves, shall be final. Bu! 
a substitute for the entire bill is proposed. | 

The latest news from Texas informs that Gov. Bel 
has issued commissions to persons in almost every 
county, for the raising of troops; but it appears U!- 
certain whether the object is to take forcible pos 
session of the disputed territory, or to repel the 10- 
cursions of the Indians, who are said to be commi- 
ting frequent depredations in the western parts © 
the state. 


admission of Baron Rothschild to his seat in Parlia- 
ment. The Attorney General having intimated that 
he had some definite resolutions to propose, the 
further discussion of the question was adjourned. 
In the course of the sitting, he gave notice that he 
would shortly move the two following resolutions— 

First. “‘ That Baron Rothschild is not entitled to 
vote in this House, or tosit in this House, during any 
debate, until he shall take the oath of abjuration in 
form appointed by law.” 

Second. ‘‘ That this house will, at the earliest 
opportunity in the next session of Parliament, take 
into its serions consideration the form of the oath 
of abjuration, with a view to relieve Her Majesty’s 
subjects professing the Jewish religion.” 

A meeting, numerously attended, has been held 
in Manchester, for the purpose of considering a plan 
for the cultivation of cotton in the West Indies. 

Lord Brougham is to be created an earl, with the 
reversion of the title to his brother. 

The British Admiralty have given notice of the 
arrival of intelligence from Capt. Austin, and the 
English and American squadrons sent in search of 
Sir John Franklin. Capt. Austin, on board the 
Eugenia, transport, left Whale Fish [sland on the 
23d of the Sixth month; all well; perfect in equip- 
ment, the steamers with six months’ coal on board. 
The day after Capt. Austin sailed, the American 
Expedition, consisting of two schooners, arrived at 
Whale Fish Island, and sailed to the northward on 
the 29th, all well. The season for exploration has 
fairly opened but no intelligence of the missing ves- 
sels has been obtained. 

The acconnts from Ireland relative to the potato 
blight are extremely conflicting, but the general 
tone of the Irish papers is favourable. 

Private advices have been received from Amboyna, 
one of the Moluccas, announcing the occurrence 
there of a severe earthquake, after which an epi- 
demic broke out which carried off nearly all the 
European population. It is also stated that on the 
28th of 2d month there were some eruptions of the 
volcanoes in Ternate, preceded by a rumbling sound 
like thunder, and a concussion like gun shots. A 
shower of ashes was thrown out and fell into the 
sea. 

A cargo of wheat grown near Jerusalem has ar- 
rived at Cork. 

The celebrated Liebig is about to visit the United 
States for the purpose of Lecturing on Chemistry. 

Francr.—The Moderates are said to be getting 
tired of the sway of Louis Napoleon and the belief 
gains ground that he will not be re-elected 
at the expiration of his term of office 1853. It 
is said that the French Government, in conjunc- 
tion with England and Prussia, are pressing negoti- 
tions in order to terminate by treaty, the differences 
between Denmark and the Dutchies. The Schles- 
wig government has issued a proclamation in which 
it declares that its army, though compelled to fall 
back, is not beaten. There has been no change in 
the relative position of the hostile forces since the 
28th ult. The Danes remain at and about Tropp 
and the Holsteiners behind the Wattensee, at the 
junction of the Eder with the Holstein Canal. 

Prussta.—Prussia has recalled her envoy from 
the conference at Frankfort. This step will have 
the effect of weakening the growing power of Aus- 
tria in German affairs. 

Austria anp Huncary.—The state of siege at 
Vienna and Prague was to be abolished on the 18th 
inst. It is reported that a general amnesty will 








































A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in refer- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained on 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Krwper, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jos1an Tatum, 6 66 c 

Atrrep Cope, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. u, 





